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Think, O my foul, devoutly think* 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou faw’ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! Add Jon’s Spectator, NT 490. 

To fecond caufcs we feem to truff, without expreffing, fo 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the firft. Atterb. 
Deuse. n.f. [more properly than deuce , Junius , from Dufius , 
the name of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.J The devil : a 
ludicrous word. 

’T was the prettied prologue, as he wrote it ; 

Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve. 
Deutee.o'gamy. n.f. and yap©*.] A fecond mar- 
riage. Did. 

Deuteronc/my. n. f. [ np®*. ] The fecond book of 

the law, being the book of Mofes. 

Deutero'scopy. n.f. [fevTiz®* and o-xm rtu.] The fecond in- 
tention ; the meaning beyond the literal fenfe. 

Not attaining the deutcrofcopy , or fecond intention of the 
words, they are fain to omit their confequences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DEW. n.f. [heap, Saxon ; da aw, Dutch. ] The moifture upon 
the ground. 

Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferye after 
fun-fetting, even in our hotted months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confiding of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its pafl'age, and could well bring up along with 
it ; which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the lore- 
going day, than now in the evening : but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphere, it was not dif- 
cernible, as now it is ; becaufe the fun being now gone od, 
the vapour dagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be eafily vifible therein : and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew , alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
cherifhes, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing day. Woodward' $ Natural Hijlory. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of deep, 

But with his tim’rous dreams was dill awak’d. Sbak. R. III. 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moid vapours con- 
denfed. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 81. 

Now Aiding dreams the thirdy plants renew. 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew ; to 
moiden ; to bedew. 

A trickling dream of balm mod fovereign, 

And dainty dear, which on the ground dill fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Be we the med’eineof the iickly weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge. 

Each drop of us. 

. Or fo much as it needs ; 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 

Give me thy hand, 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. Shakef H. VI. 

He ceas’d ; difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears. 

Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath d. 

Milton s Paradife Loft , b. xii. /.37s* 
Palemon above the red appears, 

In fable garments, dew' d with gufhing tears. Dryd. Fables. 
2. It is not ufed properly of an adlion of terrour. 

In Gallick blood again 

He derus his reeking fword, and flrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips. 

De'wberry. n.f. [from dew and berry.] 

Dewberries , as they dand here among the more delicate 
fruits, mud be underdood to mean rafberries, which are alio 
of the bramble kind. # Hamncr. 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Shakefpeare. 
Dewbespre'nt. part. [ deiv and befprent.] Sprinkled with 

CW This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent , and were in fold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-fuckle. # Milton. 

Dew-burning, ad].' [ from dew and burning. ] 1 he meaning 

of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 
fparkling of dew. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-braridifhing his bright clew-burning blade, 

Upon his creded fcalp fo fore did finite, 

T hat to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy PJuetn 
De'wdrop. n.f [dew and drop.] A drop of dew which 
fparkles at fun -rife. 

I mud go feek fome dewdreps here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s ear. Shekefbeare 

An hod 

Innumerable ! as the dars of night, 

Or dars of morning, dewdreps , which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Pa. LoJ} % 
Red, fvveet as dewdrops on their flow’ry lawns, 

When the fky opens, and the morning dawns ! Tided. 
Dewlap, n.f. [from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. The fiefh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his {boulders flung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Acldif. Ov. Met. 

2. It is ufed in Shakefpeare fora lip flaccid with age, in contempt. 

And fometimes lurk I in a godip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roaded crab ; 

And when die drinks againfl her lips I bob, 

And on the wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Shakefpeare, 
DeRvlapt. adj. [from dewlap.] Furnifhed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dcivlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flefh. Shakefpeare ’s Tempejl. 

The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

De'wworm. n.f. [from dew and worm.] A worm found in 
dew. 

For the trout, the dew-worm , which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandliny, are the chief. Walton's Angler. 
De'wy. adj. [from dew.] 

1 . Refembling dev/ ; partaking of dev/. 

From the earth a dewy mid 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton' s~Paradife Lojl, b.\ ii. /. 331. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid fky. 

Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 

Roars flormy. Phillips. 

2. Moid with dew ; rofeid. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appear, 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone, ’gan herfelf to rear, 

With rofy cheeks, for fhame as blufhing red. Fairy Queen* 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth fing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With fuch confort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton. 

His dewy locks didill’d 

Ambrofia. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. /. 56, 

His ownPrsenide fends a chofen band, 

With thofe who plough Saturnia's Gabine land ; 

Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields. 

The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dry den' s LEn. b. viii. 
DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.] The right * not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finider 
founds in my fire’s. Shakefpeare' s Trcilus and Cieffma. 

DEXTE'RLTY. n.f [dexteritas, Latin.] . 

1. Readinefs of limbs; activity ; readinefs to attain fkill; ikiJi; 

exoertnefs. 

2. Readinefs of contrivance ; quicknefs of expedient; frill of 

management. » 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 

rather into a dexterity to deliver himlelf from dangers, when 
they prefled him, than into a providence to prevent and re- 
move them afar off. Bacon s Henry • 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and tie - 
if y South's Sermons. 

The fame Proteflants may, by their dexterity , make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofe the church-revenue, 

among their paftors. y * 

De'xterous. adj. [ dexter , Latin.] , . „ a 

1. Expert at any manual employment; active; ready, 5 

dexterous workman. 

2. Expert in management ; fubtle ; full of expedients. 

They confine themfelves, and are dexterous man * 
enough of the wares and produels of that corner, 
which they content themfelves. . , nrllfullv* 

Dexterously, adv. [from dexterous .] Exper y; 

The magiftrate fometimes cannot do his °^ n 
teroujly , but by afting the minifter. South 

But then my dudy was to cog the dice, n^den. 

And dexter oujly to throw the lucky lice# DeRtral- 
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De'xtral. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The right; not the left.. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we mud not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
per veffels. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

DextraRity. n.f. [from dextral .] The date of being on 

the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a condant root in nature, we might ex- 
pea the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5 . 

Diabe'tes. n.f. [otaffccilvc.] A morbid copioulnefs of urine; 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, heflick fweats and coughs, diabetes , 
and other confumptions. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

DiaboRical. 7 adj. [from diabolus, Latin.] Devilifh; par- 

DiaboRick. 5 taking of the qualities of the devil ; impious 3 
atrocious ; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beads obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget of diabolick pow’r, 

A&ive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the third of blood, and affe&ation 
jpf dominion by violence and oppreflion, is a mod diabolical 
outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind ? L'EJlrange. 

The pra&ice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and they that 
ufe it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation . 

Damned fpirits mud needs be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature’ in them, as to widi 
all men to fhare their mifery. Atterbury s Sermons. 

DIACO'DIUM. n.f. [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 

Diaco'ustics. n.f [<$Wy r»*«.] The dodtrine of founds, 

DEADElM. n.f [diadema, Latin.] 

1 . A tiara ; an enfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eadern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. Fairy Queen. 

A lid the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem. 

That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 

2, The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milion’ s Par . Lojl. 

Why diould he ravifh then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Mud fhortly plant on his. Denham’s Sophy. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey. 

And dopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a mid before this radiant day. Rofcommon. 

Diade'med. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem; 
crowned. 

Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine. 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s fhrine. 
Her priefllefs mufe forbids the good to dye, 

And opes the temple of eternitv. Pope. 

Di'a drom. n f. pt xfyopzcj ] The time in which any fnotion 
is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot 

\ one third of a pendulum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dije'resis. n. f. patten; ] The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables ; as a”er. 

Diagno'stick. n. f. [hctyi wcry.a.] A fymptom by which a dif- 
eafe is diftinguifhed from others. 

I fliall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, we may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe : — let us hear your diagnojlicks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficians proved difappointed of his proenof- 
ticks, or rather diagnojlicks. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DIAGONAL, adj. p»«yaw<®i.] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome difadvantage ; the fhortnefi being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 5. 

This, and all like forts of ftone that are compofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal , as horizontally and parallel to the 
fide of tne ftrata. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Diagonal, n.f [from the adje&ive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line into a certain number of equal parts. Locked 

Dia'gonally. adv. [from diagonal.] In a diagonal diicclion* 

The right and left are not defined by philofophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpedlively irom one 
man unto another, or any conftant fite in each, as though 
that fhould be the right in one, which, upon confront or facing, 
ftands athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were diftin- 
guifhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv- 

Diagram, n.f. [hay^a^a..] A delineation of geometrical 

figures ; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is lixe a feeming demonflia- 
tion in the mathematicks ; very fpecious in the diagram , but 
failing in the mechanick operation. , Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonffrate their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other proper- 
ties of triangles and circles? Bentley s Sermons. 

Diagr y'jdiates. n.f [from diagrydium, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates , 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Flayer. 

DEAL, n.f [diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with lines> 
where a hand or fhadow fhews the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is fhort : 

To fpend that fhortnefs bafely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. Shakefp. Henry TV . 

If the motion be very {low, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals ; and 
the fly fhadow Reals away upon the dial, and the quickeff eye 
can difeover Ho more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepf. c. ii. 

Dial-plate, n.f. [dial and plate.] That on which hours or 
lines are marked. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them pof- 
feffed of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
feribing it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. AddiJon s Spell at or, N°. 241. 

DIALE'CT. n.f. pA?,.dl^.] 

1. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
•/Folic dialedls. 

2. Stile ; manner of expreflion. 

When themfelves do pra£fife that whereof they write, they 
change their dialed? ; and thofe words they fliun, as if there 
were in them fome lecfet fting. Hooker , b. v. f. 22 . 

3. Language; fpeech. 

I11 her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlefs dialedt. 

Such as moves men. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfal dialect of the world, are kindneffes {till 
called obligations? South’s Sermons . 

Diale'ctical. adj. [from dialedlick.] Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialectical fubtleties that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 
knowledge of fober lovers of truth. Boyle. 

DIALEG 1 ICK. n. f. ['AaAcfcG/;.] Logick ; the a£t of rea- 

fonino-. 

O 

DiaRling. n.f. [from dial.] The fciaterick fcience ; the 
knowledge of fhadow ; the a£t of conftru&ing dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Dia list, n.f [trom dial. ] A conffrufler of dials. 

Scientifick dialifls, by the geometrick confiderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion 
of the fhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

DiaRogist. n.f [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of dialogues. 

DIALOGUE, n. J. ['o*«AoygK ] A conference ; a converfation 
between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? Shakefpeare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex ! Lafcivious dialogues 
are innocent with you. ^ Dryclen’ s Spanijh Fryar . 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

He mov’d the mind, but had not pow’r to raife. Dryden. 

To Dialogue, v. a. [from the noun.] To difeourfe with 
another; to confer. 

Do’ft dialogue with thy fhadow ? Shakefpeare’ s Timor. 

Dialysis, n.f [A«Xt/ir»?.] The figure in rhetorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIAMETER, n.f [dG and fj.h^v.] The line, which paffi no- 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear fame, 
divides it into equal parts. & 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, according to 
rtolemy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the diameter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh’s Hijhry of the World. 
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